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D«c6p4«V^IX^VtCN,*°C0LLEGE PROGRAMS, INTERFAITH 

An experimental program, the Residence Hall Ministry, incorporating reigiou= 
activities into the Pennsylvania State University residence hall systems has expanded 
from pastoral and personal counseling into broad program activities. A case approach 
v^/as instituted in coniunction with the college counseling division, illustrating the 
adaptation of parish procedures to college settings through ecumenical procedures. 
For the future, seminary education will change toward involvement in the^on-going 
processes of academic inquiry. Campus ministers must abandon their postures^ a= 
campus critics, moral guardians, and superior beings because these produce schisms. 
Campu«^ and church representatives must cooperate toward mutual obiectives, 
discussing differences and seeking the truth. To effect changes, campus ministers 
must work through existing educational personnel and structures, and must have 
distinctive, visible, and identifiable functions. The ministers contributions and role stem 
from his concern with the application and development of the Judeo “Christian view in 
t.he lives of academic community participants. This involves assisting and advising 
students and administrators in developing the individual’s worth and integrity, in dealing 
with crisis situations, and coping with the social action arena. (WR) 
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In i960 interested individuals of the Office of Student Affairs of The 
Pennsylvania State University entered luto discussions relative to an 
"experimental program” of incorporating religious activities into the 
residence hall system^ The motives for these discussions vere both educational 
and practical. It was felt that religious activities nh »uld be brought to a 
more available and meaningful level in order to achie-^e their purposes in 
the academic community^ In the near future the enrollment of the University 
was to reach 25,000 students on campus., Residence halls were to expand to 
quarter 13,000 students in seven complexes,. Decentralisaticn of many student 
affairs activities was necessitated by this expansion-. The small central 
chapel facilities could not cope with this increased need. 

The "experimental program" called the Residence Hall Ministry is legally 
rooted in a Uo-page brief by the University attorney in consultation with a 
Philadelphia law firm. It is considered legal because: (l) there is oppor- 

tunity for participation of any religious sect, (2) it is a service function 
con?»letely optional to students, (3) no University funds of any source are 
used in support of the program, and (^) traditional worship services are not 
held in con, function with the programo It is Important to note that there has 

been no legal challenge of the program - 

The Residence Hall Ministry is a program of volunteer work staffed 
entirely by local clergy, interested lay persona, and religious affairs 
student Interns from various theological institutions . These individuals 
are referred to as "Religious Affairs Associates". Presently, there are 

23 such individuals working in the program 

The objective of the Residence Hall Ministry is to bring a two— fold 
program of pastoral an . personal counseling and programs to the residence 
halls complexes. Greater and more meaningful involvement of the students 
in religious activities Is the end sought not merely the convenience of 
the religious staff 






Office space is provided in the seven residence hall complexes for these 
volunteer religious workers^. (Residence halls are built through private 
funding, not state appropriation'f Office hours are ^-^pt daily* Some 
Religious Affairs Associates spend as much as 20 hours per week in this 
effort, some as little as two hours per weekn Informal staff-student 
contacts in dining halls, social gatherings, etca has proved to be the most 
profitable approach to the program. 

Since ita beginning in i960, the emphasis of Residence Hall Ministry 
activity has changed from personal and pastoral counseling to program 
activities of a broad nature Once our students survived the "collar shock** 
of i960, we find that they freely relate to the ministry staff regardless 
of either ^ 8 denominational affiliation.. Inter-faith marriage panels, com- 
parative religious traditions, and book and movie discussions are often the 
starting points from which more in-depth relationships develop between 
ministry staff and residence hall students , Still much Individual attention 
is given students who question the meaning of life and the traditional 
sophomore's search for Godc 

Staff turn-over is the moat obvious and difficult problem in the operation 
of the program. Administratively, the program is under the Coordlnato^• of 
Religious Affairs, himself a staff member of the Office of Student Affairs r 
Much of the Coordinator's efforts in relation to this program are in orienting 
new Religious Affairs Associates to the campus*— its climate and its policies r. 
Staff sensitivity to their peculiar role on a state-supported campus can be 
a major operational problem The need to integrate the efforts of the program 
with the total efforts of the student affairs offices is another potential 
problem.. For exanq>le, the necessity to refer troubled students to our 
professional counseling psychologists is always evident. The Religious Affairs 
Associate must constantly Insulate himself against the possibility of becoming 
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cast as the ^Inspector General" of the residence hall complex less he undermine 

his relationship with the lesidence hall staffs 

Evaluation of such a program is accoa^lished in several wayso Activities 

and their attendance give us an indication, however superficial, of the 
desirability of these programs from the students viewpoint. The desire on 
the part of or’- residence hall student governments to incorporate these 
staff members into t eir structure as advisors to educational-cultural 
committees was a completely tinsolicited indication of student acceptance o 
Continuous staff meetings of the Eeligious Affairs Associates with the 
residence hall staff ore an added method of evaluation. We now believe 
that this program is ready for a carefully controlled study on our esmpuso 
Our indications to date are that the program is educationally and 

legally sound and desirable from all viewpoints e 

This past term we held several Joint meetings with the Division of Counsel- 
ing.- This division provides counseling services for freshmen and upperclassmimo 
Each freshman admitted to the University is given a series of tests and 
provided educational and vocational counseling. In most esses, this counseling 
service is provided prior to the student's first-term registration o 

Any student may request help from the division at any timeo Confidential 
counseling by professional staff members is available for all types of problems 
including social, emotional, and marital concerns. A special counseling program 
for freshmen during their first year on the campus Is also provided. 

Freshmen or upperclassmen who are uncertain as to their career and 
educational objectives or who need special help in achieving satisfactory grades 
may become students in the Division of Counsellngo Such students transfer to a 
College once they have chosen an appropriate major and met the standards of that 
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it "u as generally felt# J>y •those vho et'te’aded the meetings # ths.t they vere 
both pr ivo^utlve and producttvr In utlliiing* the case approach we vere able 
to no\ie a good deal of shr^i-ed ccccem;^ *^lth regard to handling, disposition, 
and referral of education-t*^! » rocational, and personal adjustment cases ^ More 
epeclfioally, it beirame apparent that tie terminology and ways of conceptualising 
thesa caseii were perhaps the major areas where we weie able to leam ffom one 
another. 

It is clear that campus irlnlcters cannot simply translate procediires 
efftectiw in parish settings Into the academic context and expect them to succeeds 
Particular procedures specific to the target groi;^ and designed within the 

academic setting h-'ve to be derelopedo 

tf^jia'tever the procedures turn out to be, they must be ecumenical The 
academic community - the students, the faculty# and the administration - are 
singly out of patience with what they regard as petty Interdenominational 
disputes, and a violation of what would appear to be a central core of religion- 
the brotherhood of mans mutual respect for one anethar*s differences, but with 
coUdJoratlon and cooperation between one another In order to effect the goals. 

The American piiblic is .steadily vising up to the fact that education does 
not stop At the High School diploma^ or the Baccalaureate degree, but is some« 
thing which continues on throughout a person’s life. The knowledge explosion 
demands this. Ettimates are that we are now doubling the extent of our know.- 
ledge erary S-T y^aro, and in another decade we will be doubling it at the 
rate of every two or three. All of this ro»iuireo the college voi'ker to 
become act.l*va ■^♦articipapt in this business of never-ending learnings He 
must not merely keep up.> but he also must do so to riisnain well informed with 
others In tb6 ccnmunlty etudents, faculty, and staff alike;, 

I am aware of the fact that seminary education v, like everything else in 
this society is undergoing clot's scrutiny, and there is eveipy likelihood that 
in the next era it will undergo a drastic change. The fact remains however 



that at present the study of homiletics. Old ‘lestament, and classical Greek 
(regardless of their Inaividual merits) does not prepare one for the rigors 
of college vork- To my vay of thinking there is no substitute for formal train- 
ing, adranced beyond the BA and the BD degrees which must go along side-by-side 
with ^-he direct experience the campus minister may be gaining in his day to-day 
service. He should be p-irt-and-parcel of the ongoing process of academic Inquiry, 
he should be as muct of a student as are the faculty, staff, and students with 
whom he will be working. Perhaps it should be possible to specify the types of 
knowledge he needs and perhaps even the siitiect matter, course by course, which 
be should haves some courses, perhaps psychology, pointed toward helping him to 
understand what has been learned about humans and their development for help in 
his work with groiq?»; stm others concerned with the principles of behavior 

and behavior modification for help in persuading and influencing people-, 
perhaps a series dealing with the philosophy and history of higher education in 
ttio United States so as to help him in his understanding of the educational 
context within which he will be working. But, above and beyond the specifics 
of degrees and courses, the important thing is that he be constantly studying, 
thinking, talking, and up-dating himself in soma respect - in a sense it is less 
important which advanced degree he gets, so much as that he be working on one 
and get one, and keep on beyond that level as long as he remains in the 

•dueatlonal context o 

He must give up a role which has been a favorite of the local parish 
priest, and to many in the earUer days of caucus ministry. Too often a deep 
baa been allowed, indeed, encouraged to develop between the clergy and 
the university, wherein the one has been sitting back comfortably, looking 
for opportunities to criticize (and missing few such chances), playing the 
role of guardian, protector and watch-dog s.«)erior. Often colleges and 
universities have been pictured as destructive of religious coamdtments and 
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intoldXoualy eroaiva of -itadftGt &oral»o Frat^uc-ritly reprei^eritatlves uf chuvcheo 
haw 80*%ht to « role* ant&gonistt'x- %o the eapha^ea they saw on campus, 

and endeavoring to protect the religious and moral welfare of the student This 
type of sohism has been ualor<x*i‘atfit^ Titei'e are lew colleges and univers 5 .ty 
faculties and administration which are not equally concerned with the moral 
welfare of their student body They both seek the same objective, and differences 
of opinion as to what they should be in detail^ and how to ij^lercent them are 
not only legitimate, but the discussion of such differences is an integral part 
of a university's commitin&nt . I was interested to leam that Father Ratterman, 

Vice* •President for Student Affairs at Xavier University in Cincinnati, has 
said that the Catholic university in the United States is gradually learning 
that the priraar:' goal of the denominational college is not the religious and 
moral welfare of the student « although this has been its primary enq?hasis in 
earlier yearso What Catholic universities are recognising is that the primary 
goal Is the p\ix«uit of truth and things which are relevant to ;ruth « its 

pr'eservation and Its communicntiono 

The cais^us minister must become equally' committed to this college and 

university objective^ Ke cannot stand aside and be a critic - he must Join 
in and become part-and-partel of the overall, guiding, quest for truth « part 
of the truth being; the question of religion and morality o He must become a 
co-wor 3 ter within the University, in its efforts to implement its overall objectives. 

Ronald Barnes, Desn of Students at is^orth Dakot-i vritas: 

The caucus ministers who care about the university have both 
fesci in it, not with blinders on acr apologetically, but 
because they believe their work must happc*u wi thin and thggi^ 
the cfusquus., ?jot thing they bring t.^ i'* campus minister?^ 

don't share in a lover"# quarrel with the academic community ^ 
they arenH qualified to be called solleaguesw 

He then goes on to Indicate how the campus minister at Worth Dakota has come to 

operate ,3 and how much more richly the academic comwjnity has bccoma as a result 




of it. 
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The campus minister must learn that* to effect opinions, policies, and 
procedures, he must work through personnel and structures which are given in 
the educational environment. H? '.rjiriOt woti: hy hiiaself •' indeed he cannot work 
as a member of an 8-plus man unit of campus clergy who are united some way in 
an ecumenical orgeniKation. Again, quoting from Doan Barnes, effective college 
workers have discovered that chey can wora mori' efficiently, and can accomplish 
more substantive progress on the campus, particularly with students, by 
working through those of ua who are already there. This is nothing more than 
learning to use the laity and lay talents in the development of the Judeo- 
Christian emphaaia, and is of course equally applicable to t*. ■ parish clergyman 
as we31. Tradltlcnallj, the layman has entrusted the church’s mission to the 
clergy while we (the laity J remained Bupportlvo. A strong case can be made 
for the reverse ^irrangement.; 

To be effective within a university context, the campus minister has to 
be distinctive, and visible, and he has to have an Identity all nls own. He 
cannot simoly step Into a uni^^ .aity setting and begin to do things other people 
do He cannot effrr courses, because this does not distinguish him from the 
thousands of fa^^ultt/ members in general. He cannot simply begin to do pastoral 
counseling with individual students as they arrive on bis doorstep, and he 
cannot do this for a vorij^ty of reasons. First of all, if he does, he will 
find himself svrJLlDvea up i*?. the mass of individuals who are seeking a personal 
and individual! 2 cC from a concerned exvl loving person. One campus 

minister told that beteen 80 and 90 per cent of his time waa devoted to 
individual counseling tim did he have for anything else? What Impact 

on 25,000 people is he goirg to have If he talks on an individual basis with 
75 of themt But, in doing bo he also places himself in competition with 
professional counselors - another set of specialists who can probably outperform 

him on a case-to-case basis simply because they are specialists o 
o 

ERIC 
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Wh/i<^ any ynrsion in the acader.1%'! 'jontesft atist do is tc find that role or 
identify vhU:h no nne Aloe can fill ;.hc quostioh becomes, vhat in the 

dlstf.nctiivife contrt.'iutioh which a cjierK>''.nan the “world cejn make -» 

what can h«”. dc shat no one t-lse can go, vha^' ro].*? es.o he fulfill which can be 
duplLeateo by n > stber? 'i'his is the ou;y In trl lch he can be diatluctive, 
make a eon-itibutioa, and in the lost analyaia become slgnificaiit to the people 
with whom he is iarolvcd and whom he wants to influence^ 

One thing he cannot do Is to try to be all things to all people. In 
Colonial days, the parish rector was in many rfespects the beudliner in the 
community Even tsday, the typical rector has to be something of a business 
manager, «in educator, an accomplished speaJter, a counselor, ad inf iM ti^ 

But, the campus lister (‘^specially In a large malt ^ '^university of todays is 
surroi-ndcd by tii’.cit In cur era of spcclalf 2 ?.tfor ther^? are i>eopie t‘ho can do 
most ay-iy of these ’^inds of thiegs bettf^r than ne can So what in 1‘: Ke ca^t do 
that no one elsft cm do? If not a counacXer of Individualu^ net going 

to t ry to compel s -^^th prcf-^mional puVxiScph'iva coucernlrg iaf<ut;r. In th^iology, 
if h*;‘ a miii going to try to establish a pnrlsu on c&rapvB,, just ’ hai doef? lu* do? 
What role can be cerve ou'c for himself? 

It, it« pr«.* :;.uc iy this which is p/^sently mdnr devolopment over the 
couni / emp it mlnistr;^ is undergoing r>ielcai chaagea, mA dirf^fring 

patteruH are cjuPcgJng m different efforts be c.p;^lied in differt^'nr locales 
According to r^p<tr'n, fjfsne a.c’e becoming involved aud significant, others continue 
to gx'ope to find w and means It seems to me thair the one thi.ng that the 
campus clergyman hn vh.tch 1?5 traditionally ani clearly his part5.cular domain 
is h' s eoT.f’erj-. with the appiicaticn and ot merit of life «Tudeo-‘CIirlstian 

view in the J.ives of the participant members of the academic community He 
knows hlb theology , but he is not a professlomr. 1 tbeologi^h His concern i« 
with awakening interest in the student end faculty bodies with tlieological 
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questions and iheir treatiwnt by algnifioant writerB, and helping them to aee 
the relevance of these to their day-to-day lives - To this end many campus 
ministers are working with disfusaion groispo, study groups, and setting up 
resource facilities - helping academic members to become acquainted with 



Buber. Bonhoeffer, Tillich, mu others: af iusing their interest and concern, 

shewing them the relevance of these w-iters and thinkers to the questions which 
face the individual, faculty member, and student a3.ike Often those are 
excitingly euctesaful , They show the campus minister; hewever, leaving his 
office, going out to whore the people are. and playing an important instructional 
role outside the traditional curricular atructiares In a sense they are 

■Hienioginna in a way which is anniogout to the field of medicine where 

a physician is an applied blolagical scientist . 

At North Daicta, campus ministers are invited to attend ell divisions of 
sttident personnel staff meetinga, to share in all reports and discussion of 
problems, to Join within various committee ass' gnments , and to become well 
acquainted with the workliigf; of the various student personnel departments so 
that they can better advise and assist student:;.; But, they are also in a 
position where ils. better advise and assist administrators,. The Judeo- 

Chrlstian view i e.tte to mnintaln and implement tlie notion that each individual 
is worthwhile in end of himself, end should be given the opportunity, nay the 
freedom, to groi' nnd develop according to his »a goals and objectives. The 
indi vidual humsr. is Importaut .. he has a bit of God in him A huge prcblem 



in our unlversitleo ; and throughout our county. 



iij the iireservation of the 



jersoa»s capacity to devri..-.p his own ident.vty, and to he surrotmded by warm 
ma helpful persoT.s in order to accomplish it The reverse statement of this 
problem is given In the phraseot the dehuwanlilng, depersonalizing, 
de-tndividualizint; factors on the Amerlcen scene, Buies and regulations too 
often are set up for economic reasons and for reasons of administrative 
efficiency, Adninlatratora and officials need to be constantly reminded that 
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the individual person eannot be ignored^ A campus clergyman, serving on 
committees, can operate so as to help to implement this critical ingredient 
in the Judeo-Christiar. view, the protection of the individuality and integrity 
of the human, Hote. that in this respect his influence is the greater if he 
hecemes a valued consultant to the people who shape the college community.. 

Pursuing this role as an applied theologian U don't know what else to 
call him) he can fulfill a valued role in helping students to work out the 
implications in their immediate lives of various aspects of the Judeo- 
Chrlstlan role., QueetionB abound in the student population.. What is the 
relevance between ngr beliefs and my behavior? All of their questions boil 
down to two malor types: What really is the Judeo-Christian view, and what 

does it mean to be ono? In many locales campus ministers find themselves in 
great demand to e:..gage in discussions with students about precisely these 
questions. Typical/ these are at night, or over the lunch hour, times squeezed 
In .round the tight academic schedule, hut their popularity reveals how salient 
suel questions remain in the minds of students, and how compelling these questions 
arc If a student gives up valuable study time at night to go to one such 
session, one knows he is concerned.. Hitherto, he has had to content himself 
with all-night bu:,l sessions with his fellow-students on such matters (Is there 
a God? How does me know?) , Althou#: he has known that it has been a matter 
of the halt leading the blind, ha has often had no one to turn to for help in 
sorting out these Issues in his thinking. Some more traditional clergy have 
tended to dismiss these as typical sophomoric concerns, inevitable at the 
adolescent stage of development, and something out of which the student 
would gradually grow How, with the possibility of a campus minister, 
representing tho (Thuren or Synagog<ie at large, we hsve the possibility of 
pro'naing more effective help, at the point o*” crisis, within the living college 
situation, and patently we cen have more influence in how the searching and 
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groping on the part of the atudent cones outo 

Finally* an cBsential ingredient in the Judeo-Christian view over the 
centuries has been the arena cf social action, reflecting a concern for one*s 
fell3W man, an effort to introduce this view into one’s treatment of his 
neighbor, and in general a commitment to the betterment of one’s fellow humans-. 

Social action is applied - Christianity and Judaism, and -che successfal caiapus 

minister will not only help students to see this , but will guide and direct 

their efforts to Implement itc Some campus ministers work with teams preparing 

themselves for an inner city project, others with student groups concerned 
over civil rights, poverty, or mental health throughout the community o Still 
others help to organize and develop student groups who want to help their 
fellow man upgrade himself, by forming Big Brother programs, tutoring programs, 
mother" s aides, and the likec In many respects our present generation are 
infatigable idealists - even the hippy is an idealist, despite his rather 
usual method of trying to achieve his goals, The number of students who 
voliuiteer for the Peace Corps, Vista, Upward Bound, and Project Head Start 
are simply staggering^. These are students who are anxious not only to mouth 
their Ideas and beliefs , but to go out and actually do something concrete and 
immediate - to apply their Humanism, or whatever it Is, to their own lives 

and the real world 

According to reports these seem to be some of the things which are 
welcomed in academic circles - the sorts of things which fill a need in 
students, are cf aiislstance to university administrators, and which cause 
Academia to begin to regard the campus minister as a valued and significant 
component in the educational system. It is my conviction that properly done, 
college clergy can have a wlde^-spread influence upon a college caucus, depending 
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upon how they go about thoir effort. The Church or Synagogue as a whole would 
well to keep close contact with these exploratory efforts p and SSSE 

score of what turns out to be useful and what is not It would appear that 
over a period cf five years or sOy it should be possible to perceive what 
methods are workin?;# and whLt the :aost effective role for the campus minister 

should come to he 




